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An Ambassador Reports 

Chester Bowles, former Ambassador to India, has re- 
cently published an account of his experiences in that 
post. He felt that his responsibilities went beyond “the 
traditional all-important diplomacy and reporting repre- 
sented by the regular Embassy staff.’” It must also include 
helping to give the people of India “some understanding 
of the objectives and policies of the United States” and 
helping to work out programs of economic cooperation. 
He strove to make the Embassy itself a democratic place 
in which to work—for both Indians and Americans. 
One of his many interesting stories is of the outcast 
sweeper, Madan. At the beginning of the stay of the 
Ambassador in India, Madan was “expected by the other 
servants to handle all the menial chores.” But when Mrs. 
Bowles told the servants in Hindi that they were leaving 
India “the first person to speak” was Madan. “Now he 
felt equal to anyone and all the other servants nodded to 
show that Madan spoke for them. . . .” 

Mr. Bowles traveled tirelessly across India, speaking 
to all sorts of audiences. He insisted on having Commu- 
nist students admitted to his lectures at universities, and 
on having a question and answer period. The description 
of his first experience with militant Communists on such 
occasions is one of the many fascinating stories in this 
book. 

Mr. Bowles was particularly interested in the U. S. In- 
formation Service. Radio programs, he found, did not 
come through well because of technical difficulties. But 
the other media—libraries, movies, pamphlets and other 
publications, and work with the local press—were, he felt, 
of great value. Motion pictures were used widely and 
their effect was “tremendous.” The most effective pub- 
lications were those “prepared on the spot.” He was par- 
ticularly interested in reaching the students. Twenty 
prominent Americans went to India at his request to 
spend two or three months in this work. Jn all, eighteen 
hundred visits were made by Americans to Indian colleges 


1 Ambassador's Report. By Chester Bowles. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1954. $4.00. 
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while Mr. Bowles was in India. He comments: “You 
could almost feel the anti-American agitation in some of 
the universities begin to diminish. . . .” 

He was tremendously interested in the Point Four work 
(technical assistance) in India. “Even in the first few 
months the progress everywhere was impressive.” Among 
the “fruits of the program” are that it is bringing “some 
Americans and some Indians very close indeed,” and that 
it is “bringing together educated India and village India.” 
His chief concern is that “the attitudes left over from 
colonialism will seriously hinder progress.” “People need,” 
he writes, “not just a higher standard of living, but a 
sense of purpose to fill their lives, a sense of community 
cooperation, above all a sense of human dignity. Properly 
carried out” the program planned for India can provide 
this. 

Mr. Bowles makes the following suggestions out of the 
experience in India for any future technical assistance 
programs : 


1. “Neither small-scale ‘technical assistance,’ nor indis- 
criminate giveaway will suffice.” 

2. “Free Asia's handicaps in its competition with China 
should be a yardstick for Western aid.” 

3. “Private capital should not be expected to play a 
major part in the early stages of world development.” 

4+. “Economic conditions should be attached to our aid.” 

5. “Regional planning and participation should be in- 
creased, as far as practicable through UN.” 

6. “Economic and military aid should be kept as parallel 
but completely separate programs.” 

7. “Nongovernmental groups should be encouraged to 
undertake their own projects.” 

8. “Point Four people should be carefully trained and 
tested.” 

9. “Not mere anti-communism but building strong 
democracies should be our main emphasis.” 


Ina “Posteript” written in November, 1953, Mr. Bowles 
expresses his dismay at the wrecking of the U. S. In- 
formation Service and the “gloomy” outlook for the Point 
Four program. He feels that it is “government that lags 
behind its citizens, fearful to give the positive, nonpartisan 
leadership which the majority is so clearly seeking.” 

As the “positive elements of a long-run Asian policy,” 
Mr. Bowles sees “a clear stand against colonialism,” sup- 
port of “the new representatives of the Asia of peaceful 
change” “wherever possible,” economic aid that will reach 
down to the people in the villages, facing our own civil 
rights problems, and coming to terms with “the insistence 
of the new independent Asian countries that their foreign 
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policies must be independent in fact as well as in deed.” 

The reader of Ambassador's Report could not fail to 
note the impression that the Bowles family evidently made 
on India. Mrs. Bowles learned to speak Hindi, the chil- 
dren went to an Indian school in New Delhi though this 
was never “done” by Americans, and, later, the elder 
daughter went into the villages to do welfare work with 
her Indian classmates. 

In addition to the interesting and valuable personal ac- 
count, Mr. Bowles includes a brief sketch of the history 
of India with the major emphasis on developments since 
Indian independence. 


The Situation in Indo-China 


Important aspects of the explosive situation in [ndo- 
China are described by Constant H. Jacquet, Jr., in the 
Occasional Bulletin of the Missionary Research Library 
(3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.), Vol. IV, No. 
14. (Price 25 cents.) Modern Indo-China consists of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam (formed in 1949), the Kingdom of 
Cambodia, and the Kingdom of Laos. The latter were for- 
merly French Protectorates. “These multiracial, multi- 
lingual states form the Federation of Indo-China and 
each is an independent state.” They are also \ssociated 
States in the French Union. 

Mr. Jacquet outlines the history of Indo-China from 
the earliest period. In Viet-Nam there are a large group 
who practice a syncretism related to Confucianism, Anim- 
ism and the Cult of Ancestors, a much smaller group of 
Buddhists, and the Roman Catholic Church of about 
1,400,000 members. The “bulk of the people” in Cam- 
hodia and Laos are Buddhists. 

Rice is the most important agricultural commodity, 
rubber is also important. The bulk of French investments 
are in South Viet-Nam (formerly the Colony of Cochin- 
China). Here there are large estates, mainly with French 
landlords. Industry and banking are “almost exclusively 
in French hands.” The largest minority group is the 
Chinese, of whom there are more than 500,000. 


Indo-China and the French Empire 


Roman Catholic missionary work in Indo-China began 
early in the seventeenth century. French influence de- 
veloped gradually, In 1862 three provinces of Cochin- 
China were occupied by the French and in 1867 three 
more. In the same year Cambodia became a French Pro- 
tectorate. Annam and Tonking (now Northern Viet- 
Nam) became French Protectorates in 1884. Laos was 
taken over in 1893. 

French control was soon established over “‘all phases 
of governmental activity.” There are now some 50,000 
Frenchmen in Indo-China (more than half of them in 
Cochin-China). They were “very conservative” in their 
thinking and guarded their interests against the aspira- 
tions of the Indo-Chinese. The “rapid change of Gover- 
nor Generals, the centralization of French colonial policy 

., and the dualism between assimilation and association” 
as the goal for Indo-China resulted in dissatisfaction with 
French policy in Indo-China. 

There was considerable development of the Indo- 
Chinese economy but the people of Indo-China, Mr. Jac- 
quet finds, “benefited from it only indirectly.” The main 
achievements were in the fields of medicine and public 
health. Irrigation and flood control provided more land, 
a long period of peace meant better administrative control. 

The break-up of communal society, which had been 
“the basic unit of social, political, and religious life” re- 


sulted in “the gradual emergence of a group of insecure 
people looking for a new way of life that was dynamic and 
meaningful.” Gradually an industrial and agricultural 
proletariat “increasingly hostile to French interests” de- 
veloped. Indo-Chinese intellectuals were bitterly anti- 
French, 

After World War Il, many Annamese hoped for “a 
more equitable relationship with France,” but this did not 
come to pass; “instead, a wave of French bureaucrats, 
adventurers, and planters entered the country. The result 
of this disappointment was the formation of secret revo- 
lutionary societies among .\nnamese intellectuals.” None 
of them was Communist. Among them were a pro- 
Japanese group, and, later, many Chinese-oriented, 
Chinese-sponsored parties, especially in Tonking. 

Hlo Cho Minh (Nguyen ai-Quoc) is the most important 
Communist leader in Southeast Asia. “The Communist party 
was formed before 1930, working with the pro-Japanese 
and nationalist groups against the French. 

During World War II Indo-China was occupied by 
Japan for five years. During that time the “handful” of 
French soldiers and civilians were allowed to administer 
the country “provided they assisted Japan in furthering 
her military and economic objectives.” Resistance was 
carried on mainly by guerillas supporting the largest 
Chinese-oriented organization in the country and Viet- 
Minh (the Indo-Chinese Communist party—and_ other 
groups depending on Communist leadership). By the end 
of the war these groups had “effective control” over a 
large part of northern Indo-China. In 1945 the Japanese 
disarmed all the Frenchmen and kept them under strict 
surveillance. Tonking, Annam, and Cochin-China were 
united into one country under the Emperor Bao-Dai as a 
Japanese puppet. 

After the defeat of Japan there was a “political vac- 
uum.” Viet-Minh was “quick to seize the initiative.” It 
was not the largest political group but it was the best or- 
ganized. A Provisional Government for Viet-Nam (Ton- 
king, Annam, and Cochin-China) was established under 
Communist leadership. This included representatives of 
all the resistance groups. In this period Ho Chi Minh was 
“outwardly a nationalist” and “remarkably democratic in 
his dealings with other groups in Indo-China that were 
anti-French in nature.” The Emperor Bao-Dai became a 
political adviser in this government. 

At the end of the war French power was too weak for 
effective action. British forces controlled the southern 
part and Chinese the northern. In the south, where the 
Communist-nationalist coalition was weaker, French con- 
trol was soon restored in a considerable part of the coun- 
try. Two religious groups (the Cadoists and the Hao- 
Haoists) who are cooperating with the French gained 
control of some provinces in Cochin-China. But in the 
north the Chinese encouraged resistance against the 
French. At this time the Provisional Government. in- 
cluded several nationalist parties of varied political view- 
points and representatives of religious groups as well as 
the Communist party. In this period there was “no evi- 
dence that Moscow had a direct control over Indo-Chinese 
Communists.” The Provisional Government’s program 
of reduced rents, cheap credit, and grants to the poorer 
peasants of the lands confiscated from the French or those 
believed to be pro-French created “a large measure of 
support for Ho Chi Minh.” 

When the French returned to Indo-China negotiations 
between them and the Provisional Republic of Viet-Nam 
broke down over the question of France’s place in eco- 
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nomic and political matters in the new republic. The basic 
difficulty was Cochin-China where most of the French 
capital was invested. Suddenly France announced the for- 
mation of the Free Republic of Cochin-China under Gen- 
eral Xuan, a French-controlled Indo-Chinese. By the end 
of 1947 “full-scale warfare had developed.” 

the essential problem in Indo-China, Mr. Jacquet 
thinks, is political. The Communist party has been able 
to get popular support for “what appeared to be essen- 
tially a struggle for independence.” The French were 
trying to develop a “truly independent state that was not 
at the mercy of Communist power’ but one that would 
remain within the French Union. Bao-Dai, then in retire- 
ment in Hong Kong, was the only national figure avail- 
able as a rival for Ho Chi Minh. 

In 1948 the Kingdom of Cambodia and Laos were 
recognized as independent states in the French Union. 
In 1949 the Republic of Viet-Nam (including Cochin- 
China) was given similar recognition. ao-Dai's govern- 
ment was given control over internal affairs but France 
retained control over French property in Indo-China and 
over most matters of foreign policy. Since then con- 
cessions have been made by France in order to keep such 
nationalist support as it has. The pro-Kuomintang Chinese 
organizations left the Ho Chi Minh coalition after the 
Communist victory in China. The PBao-Dai government 
has had “partial success” in winning the Roman Catholics 
Int many of both clergy and laity still favor Ho Chi Minh. 


The Importance of Indo-China 


Indo-China is the most important country strategically 
in Southeast Asia—more important than Korea. If Indo- 
China were integrated into the Communist bloc of na- 
tions the ideological and military pressures on Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya and Indonesia would be “difficult to re- 
sist. All of these countries are infiltrated with Communist 
guerillas and agents, and a victory in Indo-China would 
make public opinion more favorable to communism. If 
western prestige were seriously damaged in Southeast 
Asia and Communist prestige enhanced, the new inde- 
pendent nations could collapse like a house of cards.” 

Mr. Jacquet comments: “The back-country and villages 
away from... industrial areas are largely under the 
control of the rebel forces. The Communist-led rebel 
forces have managed to continue the war in Indo-China 
because they have retained the support of many people 
living in villages throughout Viet-Nam. They have suc- 
cessfully fought a highly mobile guerilla war against 
superior forces in terms of men and equipment. . . . Time 
and time again these rebel forces have eluded traps set 
for them because of their skilful use of the terrain and 
their ability to secure information concerning the move- 
ment of French-Vietnamese troops. The French-Viet- 
namese forces have not been too successful in winning 
away support from Ho Chi Minh or to win a major 
military decision,” although they have the power to hold 
strategic centers and to conduct raids on guerilla strong- 
holds. 


American Foreign Policy in the Far East 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, professor of missions at Yale 
University, discusses briefly the history of American re- 
lations with the Far East since the end of World War II.? 
“For the sake of convenience,” the author defines ‘Far 


1 The American Record in the Far East, 1945-1951. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. New York, Macmillan Company, 1952. $3.00. 
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Kast” “to denote the area extending from Japan on the 
east to Pakistan on the west, and including the mainland 
of Asia and the adjacent islands.” He comments that he 
Writes as an American, a Christian, a historian, and one 
who is “intensely critical of communism.” 

Hie outlines briefly the history of American-Asiatic re- 
lations before 1945 and the main principles determining 
American policies since 1945. He then turns to a dis- 
cussion of our policy in the different areas: India and 
Pakistan, Southeast Asia, the Philippines, China, Japan, 
and Korea. In China, long our “major concern” in the 
Far East, “a palpable defeat had been suffered.” In India, 
Southeast Asia, and Indonesia, “on the whole, the balance 
seemed favorable.” The stability of the Philippines is “by 
no means assured.” There has been “striking success” in 
Japan but it is too soon to “assert that the gains are per- 
manent.” 

Dr. Latourette thinks that “at least three features of 
the record must be clear”: “the limited and doubtful value 
of armed forces’; the “fundamental” importance of the 
basic convictions of the different peoples involved on “the 
universe, the nature of man, and the relation of men 
to one another and the universe”; and “the importance 
of the economic factor.” 

The author alleges that there have been certain “mis- 
takes and ambiguities in the policies and procedures of 
the United States.” Early release from Far Eastern 
problems is not to be expected. Indeed, they “admit of 
no early, easy, or completely satisfactory solutions.” 

Brief bibliographies are appended to each chapter. 


The Situation in Guatemala 


In Guatemala a “social revolution” is going forward 
“with increasing velocity” and that country is now “the 
center of the strongest Communist movement in the 
Americas,” states Robert J. Alexander of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, a well-known writer on Latin American affairs, 
in Foreign Policy Bulletin (New York) for April 1, 1954. 
In 1944 the dictatorship of General Jorge Ubico was over- 
thrown in a rebellion in which the students of the Univer- 
sity of Guatemala City took the initiative. “. . . Political 
life today is largely in the hands of the university genera- 
tion of 19 

Political parties began to emerge. The largest of these, 
Partido Accién Revolucionaria (PAR) was somewhat 
similar to the Aprista party in Peru and the Venezuelan 
Democratic Action Party. Communists soon became active 
in PAR. Three groups, one of them the open Communist 
party, have broken away from it. These four parties pro- 
vided the popular support for the Arévalo administration 
from 1945 to 1950. “Actual power rested on the army. . . .” 

Labor unions which had been forbidden under the 
Ubico regime were soon organized. Since 1952 they have 
been united in the Communist-controlled General Con- 
federation of Workers of Guatemala (CGTG). Com- 
munists have also gained control of some government 
institutions, such as the Social Security Institute and the 
National Radio. The Labor Code has been revised to 
authorize the unionization of agricultural workers. 

With the election of President Jacobo Arbenz in 1951 
agrarian reform was undertaken. The agrarian-reform 
law provides that tenants or agricultural laborers, or col- 
lective groups of them, may be given government lands 
and uncultivated land. At first government lands ex- 
propriated from German owners in World War II (in- 
cluding some of the best coffee land in the country) 
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were divided. Early last year some private estates were 
taken over. Four Supreme Court justices who favored 
an injunction against this action were ousted. Opponents 
of the regime say that the agrarian reform law (which 
has a clause forbidding the courts to interfere in its ex- 
ecution) and the dismissal of the justices are unconstitu- 
tional. The Constitution of Guatemala provides that “no 
citizen shall be deprived of the right to seek an injunction 
against any act of the government which he feels to be 
wrong or oppressive.” 

If the Indians of Guatemala—a half to three-quarters 
of the population—are to be incorporated into civic life, 
agrarian reform is essential. Previous revolutions have 
done little for them. They have been subsistence farmers 
or laborers on white farms or plantations. “The purpose 
of the present agrarian reform law ... seems to be much 
more to gain political support for the Communist party, 
and to a lesser degree for the Arbenz government, among 
the peasants than to carry out a well-planned reorganiza- 
tion of Guatemalan agriculture.” President Arbenz has 
discouraged attempts to reorganize a “decidedly non- 
Communist government.” Communists have “played a kev 
role in the agrarian reform.” As a result, “what started 
out as a genuine Latin American social revolution has been 
greatly confused with the fate of the Communist party in 
Guatemala.” By the summer of 1952 “virtually all overt 
opposition to communisin within the pro-government camp 
had disappeared.” The Communist party has now been 
recognized as legal for the first time in Guatemalan his- 
tory. Yet the “indigenous social revolution” is a profound 
one, the writer believes. 

The “strong nationalist feeling” of the middle class 
and some working-class circles has been exploited by the 
Communists. In the past some of the American-owned 
corporations now under fire operated under “extremely 
broad concessions.” For instance, the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s ownership of Puerto Barrios, the ‘‘only real port,” 
was “an ever-continuing irritation” to Guatemalan na- 
tionalists. Some American diplomats have helped feed 
the nationalist flames by their behavior—though not in the 
last two years. Communists aim not only to drive Amer- 
ican companies out of Guatemala; “they would also like 
to see Guatemala isolated from its neighbors so that its 


only ‘friends’ would appear to be those in the Communist 
orbit.” 


Labor's International Organizations 


The history, policies, and outlook of labor's interna- 
tional organizations are considered in the book, The Jn- 
ternational Labor Movement, by Lewis L. Lorwin (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. $5.00). Here are found 
data on the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, supported by labor in most of the nations of the 
West; on the World Federation of Trade Unions, which 
is Communist dominated; and on the conflict between 
them. There is a chapter on the Christian Trade Unions, 
which also have two internationals. One, the smaller, 
L’Internationale Ouvriére Protestante, includes labor or- 
ganizations with members from Protestant denominations. 
Far larger is the International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions, which is predominantly Roman Catholic. 
The main strength of the former is in Germany, Den- 
mark, and Switzerland. Most of the members of the 
latter are in France, Belgium, and Holland. 

There is some practical cooperation between the Chris- 
tian Trade Unions and the International Confederation 


of Free Trade Unions in defense of Western democratic 
ideas and institutions. The international trade union 
agencies no longer reflect an absolute pacifism, which was 
often evident in the past. They are a force making for 
strength of the United Nations and have supported meas- 
ures of defense against aggression. .lso, “their activities 
help to build more firmly the foundations of a free in- 
ternational society.” In short, this is a thorough history 
by a writer and teacher who has interpreted his subject 
for many years. 


History of Communism 


Professor Hugh Seton-Watson of the University of 
London has written a history of World Communism with 
the main emphasis on Europe and Asia, and with rela- 
tively few references to the Western Hemisphere (From 
Lenin to Malenkov, New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1953. $6.00). The larger part of the book has to do 
with the growth of totalitarianism in Soviet Russia and 
the interrelations of various movements with the center 
at Moscow. 

Communism is described as a theory, a vocation, a 
science of conspiracy, and a revolutionary political move- 
ment. Each of these has its literature. Professor Seton- 
Watson concentrates on comparative analyses of Commu- 
nist movements. “The distinction between Communist 
movements before and after the seizure of power cannot 
be pushed too far.” The author's only claim to originality 
is his “emphasis on the relationship of Communist move- 
ments to social classes and to the internal balance of 
political power in their respective countries.” 

He considers the events in the under-developed coun- 
tries to be most significant for the West, and writes that 
Western failures in policy with respect to them have ad- 
vanced the Communist cause. 

He also describes flaws in the Soviet armor, and be- 
lieves that communism will not prevail if there is dedica- 
tion among Western people to their ideals through con- 
structive world-wide policies. 


Report of Rural Convocation 


The proceedings of the 1953 National Convocation on 
the Church in Town and Country, noted in part in this 
Service, December 19, 1953 (“Rural Churchmen Discuss 
Farm Policy’), have now been printed in pamphlet form 
under the title, The Redemption of Rural Life. It is 
obtainable through the offices of the cooperating denomina- 
tional town and country church departments. The Con- 
vocation is held annually under the sponsorship of the 
National Council’s Department of the Town and Country 
Church. The report contains the texts of addresses deliv- 
ered before general sessions, and digests of the delibera- 
tions of 17 commissions. 


“Faith's Starting Point’ 


Margaret Blair Johnstone, widely-known woman Con- 
gregational minister of Groton, Mass., makes the above 
caption the subtitle for her autobiography, When God 
Says No (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1954. $3.50). 
This was serialized in abridged form in the [Wonian’s 
Home Companion and reviewed in INFORMATION SERVICE 
for March 6, 1954. Readers will be grateful to have it in 
book form. 
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